UNPARLIAMENTARY                l6l
half the revenue came from Tonnage and Poundage. The merchants made bones about paying customs and appealed to the late controversy in Parliament; for a time some refused to trade at all. But growing prosperity and the prospect of great gain soon dissuaded them.
The other half consisted of fines on criminals and Roman Catholics, the so-called " tenths and first-fruits " contributed by the clergy, and the proceeds of Crown Lands. The mediaeval kings had held a large proportion of English soil, granting it away to reward friends or conciliate opponents, and recouping themselves from the lands of those who died childless or were condemned for treason. James had made lavish grants, and there had been no civil wars to extinguish the landowning families, no attainders for treason such as had enriched the Tudors. Only poor Ralegh died for treason, and he left nothing but debts.
If Charles was tied to a mediaeval system of finance, he was determined to use every expedient which it suggested. He revived an old law forcing all men of considerable income to accept knighthood, and pay the appropriate fees. He began to reclaim all the forest land that had been filched from the Crown since the early Middle Ages. His servants and the lawyers carried out the process harshly and defiantly, and he must be blamed for not checking them.1 Titles that had held good for three centuries were now called in question; there was a constant o&cillation between the letter and the spirit of the law, according as either might favour the case for the Crown. Some of the sufferers became strong Parliamentarians, and among them were the richest and most powerful in England
Finally, there was ship-money, the most notorious and yet the most defensible of King Charles's measures.
England needed a fleet. Her coasts and her trade were at the mercy of pirates, Moorish or Christian. Our safety 1 B'Ewes (2.136) puts all the blame on the Judges and juries.